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admits the water under pressure into the siphon pipe. The details of the air-removing chamber at the summit have been worked out so that as the gases are put under a fairly heavy pressure, they lift a heavy valve and escape through small openings into the air As they escape a float rises on the liquid which replaces the air. This float carries a vertical rod with a needle point at its upper end. When the float has risen to the maximum position, this needle point enters the orifice through which the gases escape, and closes it. This closes the passage so that the heavy valve at the top of the passage falls back on its seat. The attendant at the pumping station observes, by means of a pressure gage, when this takes place, and shuts down the machinery which puts the siphon under pressure. There are three points where intercepting sewers discharge into one of these siphons on the Potsdam sewerage system. A description is given in Fruhhng's "Entwasserung der Stadte."
SEWER BRIDGES
The use of bridges in connection with sewers has been fairly infrequent, particularly in the United States. The difficulty has been the strong objection to the use of true siphons for such crossings, and the fact that it is rarely possible to support a sewer from a bridge structure unless it is carried up from its position in the street to about the level of the roadway of the bridge, thus forming a siphon.
A river crossing on the joint outlet sewer in northeastern New Jersey, built from the plans of Alexander Potter, is shown in Fig. 220 This is such an elementary structure that it is hardly suitable to speak of it as a bridge. The 42-in cast-iron pipe is supported on posts made of pairs of rails embedded in concrete piers 4 ft deep and 7 by 4 ft in plan. There is one of these supports for each length of pipe. This construction was employed in order to minimize the obstruction to the stream flow and secure the greatest possible clearance between supports. It will be observed that the river channel at this place was widened considerably so as to afford a greater waterway. A more elaborate structure on the same sewerage system is shown in Tig. 221.
A reinforced-concrete sewer bridge was constructed at Morristown, N. J., to carry a 2-ft. sewer across a stream at a point at which there was not sufficient head available to permit the use of an inverted siphon. The stream is flashy and consequently the channel was widened at the site of the bridge and the crossing was made in three spans of 33 ft each, giving a clear width of 99 ft. There was some possibility that the structure might be widened and used as a highway bridge, and accordingly the girders were made heavier than would otherwise have been the case The cross-section of the bridge has a width of 4 ft. and a depth of